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Its Principles and Progress 
Revised Edition: Edited by 
CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY 
i. % YOUNG 
BENJAMIN PUTNAM KURTZ 


An anthology covering the period from Chaucer to 
Noyes, but devoting a sixth of its pages to contemporary 
poets. Invaluable in any well-rounded literature course. 

Biographical and critical notes, together with an 
Introduction to the Study of Poetry, increase the useful- 
ntroduction to the Sludy of Poetry, increase the usetu 


ness of the collection. 


This i i great DOOK lt is edited with ra cul ana 
judgment and a pupil who secures knowledge of its 
contents, like the Prisoner of Chillon, will have the 
freedom of a chainless mind, and a vision of the beauty 
and felicity of the English language that will be a tower 
of strength.”’ 

~The Western Journal of Education. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY 
Edited by MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
Poetry of the last fifty years—English, Irish, Cana- 
dian, and American—is included in this book, which 1s 
especially satisfactory in its examples of war and post- 
war verse. Interesting sidelights on the poets’ lives and 


works are given in the notes. Students can gain from it 


a really discriminating knowledge of the period. 
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WwW MODERN BUSINESS MAY AID 

IN RECONSTRUCTING THE 
CURRICULUM 

kers of this country have made 

ninds that the best way to in 

le to open savings accounts 1s 

‘hildren in the schools the impor 

thrift. The result is that a num 

blications have appeared in re 

s stimulated by the bankers in 

the mportanee of saving Js set 

which devices are de- 

for teaching pupils thrift. This 

shows that business recognizes the 

s an influential ageney for propa- 

mid is ready to spend time and en- 

irning the curriculum to account 


+ 


he cultivation of what it deems to be 


rood. 


e are other examples of the same 
Not long ago one of the largest and 
le journals of the United States, 
{merican Lumberman, published a 
cle in which it urges its readers 

est the schools in the study of lum 
The article (July 8, 1922, page 1) 
that intelligence about lumber will 
der use and that it is the best 

iivertising for lumbermen to eco 

te with the schools. 

lea and Coffee Trade Journal last 
had an article in which dealers 
told that the study of tea and coffee 
ipils will help the trade. It was 
| out that sueh study will, among 


achievements, remove prejudices 


ent of Superintendence. 


Here is a brief quotation 


against coffee. 
which shows how one trade journal esteems 
the opportunity of reaching pupils in the 
schools: ‘‘If the Walter Smiths that vou 
know make a fairly thorough study of the 
coffee industry thei iImpressio} able 
years, and view it and the men who make 
it with a respect! i] eve, can they ever be 
econvineed that t deals in a product that 
can be compared with hard liquor or deadly 
drugs Hardly 

Turning from such examples as the for 
voing which show that business recognizes 
the school as a vood medium of commu 
ication we take up a second no less im 
pressive line of CO! sideration. Business 
has in reeent years demanded sweeping 
changes in education in order to prepare 
more efficient workers. In demanding 
these changes, business has begun by as 
serting with emphasis that voung people 
ought to be prepared by the publie eduea 
onal system to take their places in the 
warehouse or in the shop as well as in the 
professional office. Business has been 
eritieal of the schools because the lessons 


ta 


taught are often remot: 


; vt + 


irom the interests 


of common life. Business has said that the 
schools are bookish and theoretical that 
teachers are pedantic and without knowl 
edge of the world. Because business was 
so utterly out of patience with the schools 
there was enacted a few vears ago federal 
legislation creating a federal board which 
was to change the situation and bring more 
practical work into the curriculum. The 
form in which business decided to intro 
duce practical courses into the schools of 


the country through the federal board is 


bia. 
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O01 reiating to commerce 


it. I cite it without any The demands of the young 


judgme ts wisdom; tend the schools and of their 
recent vears l 


kor example many ol 


mus contribut school systems have organized 


the schools. commercial cou 
‘Xamples WhicD 
that business 
the schools. 
of Edueation 
joined in the 


‘Ontaining people ; lany communit 


iit 


‘ial problems ir were so obviously 
Community munity needs that it was inevit 
ese leaflets took up some provision for commercial 
shts of laborers should be made by the public scho 
facts about labor organizations. important to note that the « 


There was not an assertion on these matters courses thus introduced are 


publ shed 1! the ieawkret whieh was not short courses differing from 


based on practices explicitly sanetioned by work of the schools. The short co 


The statements a direct response t0 a demand econ 


federal government. 
were all prepared bv the best writers on pupils and parents. 


labor in the country and by men in the Another striking example o 


‘ 


federal service. In the fall of 1918, the kind is to be found in the records 


i 


secretary of » Industrial Conference tendance on higher institutions. 


Board issued in the n » of that board an heen an emphatic movement ol 


attack on these leaflets. saving that they toward such special vocational ¢ 
were full of unsound economie teachings, those supplied in schools 


and distributed the attack to all boards of ture, engineering, commerce and 

education. The immediate effect was an administration. Not only so, bu 

enormous reduction in the use of the elections made within the colleges « 
+ 


leaflets in schools. Evidently when a busi- and sciences a very marked te 


ness organization such as the Industrial appeared to fill up the new courses 
Conference Board does not want labor nomies and the other social scie 
problems discussed in the schools, there is the courses in natural science wl 


going to be difficulty in keeping these mat directly with the practical act 
ters in the curriculum. Furthermore, it is society. 
very interesting to note in terms of this [t does not fall within the scope 
illustration that business is in contact with paper to canvass some of the other 
very powerful agencies to which it ean tical activities of the school, such as t 
make its appeal when it decides to have which aim to prepare homemakers an 
something kept out of the schools. the cirls or to give professional 


There are other influences besides those of various types. It is obvious, how 
which emanate directly from organized that these unlisted practical activit 


business which are operating to introduce press the same spirit and purpose 


into the curriculum of the schools instrue- the direct contributions to commerce 
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iystrial training that furnished us with 
examples deseribed in the opening 

ragraphs of this paper. 

it may be said with absolute assurance 

the presence of these examples that busi- 

ss and the 


rors to the preparation of young peo- 


school are to be joint con- 
the duties which they take up in 

life. While one ean speak thus 
unqualified assurance about the gen- 
elationship, there are a great many 
problems which have to be solved before 
s relationship can be said to be estab- 
ed in a sound and wholesome way. It 
the 


liseussion of the best methods of working 


ehooves us. therefore, to enter into 
the curriculum in which business is to 
have a part. 
We are at once in the midst of matters 
we ask such a question as naturally sug- 
vests itself from the experience of the city 
The 
high 


which we are meeting. city of 


has organized its schools 


leveland 


id its institutions of higher learning on 
the theory that academic training will be 
hest given if it is housed and administered 
by itself, and that practical training will be 
most efficient and most closely adapted to 
the activities of the outside world if there 
are separate high schools and separate col- 


} 
[Pues 


for technical and commercial train- 
ng. The same type of belief appears in 
ther centers and in other educational or- 
Who 
among us does not recall the insistence with 
which the leaders in the activities of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education a 
few years ago preached up and down the 
land the doctrines of separation between 
Who does 
ot know that some of our leading states 
have provided with separate 
agencies for practical education and inci- 
dentally have in this way provided them- 
selves with some of their most complicated 
problems of educational polities? 

The various existing forms of organiza- 


ganizations throughout the country. 


vcademie and practical courses. 


themselves 


tion of practical courses show that if busi- 
ness is to make contributions to the school 
curriculum it will by no means be enough 
that somebody decide that courses are to be 
prepared in industrial subjects, and on the 
have to be 


problems of labor. This will 


done, but the more difficult problem is to 
material with exist- 
the United 


educational 


so articulate this new 
ing courses in the schools that 
States shall 


not a collection of 


have an system, 
competing items of in 
struction, not a collection of warring insti- 
tutions bidding in an unfriendly spirit for 
pupil patronage. 

It is, I believe, in keeping with the faets 
to say that at the present moment the pos 
sible material which might be drawn from 
business to enrich the school curriculum is 
overwhelmingly abundant, that on the one 
the 


for certain positive and for certain nega- 


hand insistence which business feels 
the eurriculum 
emphatic, and that on the other hand, the 
older academie tendencies within the school 
that 


tion is compelled to face as one of its im- 


tive decisions about is so 


are so entrenched American educa- 
mediate problems a complete readjustment 
of the school program. 

[ trust vou have noted that up to this 
point I have not expressed a single judg- 
ment with regard to the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of the educational programs I have 
described. 
to facts. 
thrift. 


College 


I have tried to hold absolutely 
The 


Business 


bankers want us to teach 
workers. 
and 
Wisconsin has industrial edu- 
Teachers of 
academic subjects sometimes look down on 


The federal board 


wants those classes which it supports to 


wants trained 


students elect engineering 
economics. 
cation and general education. 
commercial courses. 
be as distinct as may be from those which 
One 
may have the one or the other kind of emo- 
tion them. One may condemn or 
but the facts. We 
can not overlook the truth that these facts 


it does not support. These are facts. 


about 


commend : these are 








SCHOO! 
are also like many of the other stubborn 
the 
has learned of 


realities modern world faces. 
The late that 


nomie forees ean operate to command not 


which 


world eco 


only the services of individuals but the life 


of nations. Economie problems are to-day 


the paramount problems of civilization. 
Yet it is difficult to induce in men the att! 
tude of deliberate intelligent study of eco 
nomie We 


trained as a race to think clearly and with- 


situations. have not been 
out selfish prejudices about anything that 
touches personal interests. We have made 


great progress in the intellectual mastery 


of natural laws. We study material things 
with a high degree of intellectual detach- 
ment, but when it comes to the human re 
lation of ordinary life we have to admit 
that our schooling and our ordinary think 
ing are meager and inadequate. 

If one could by ingenious phrase or stri 
king example arouse this body of school 
administrators to a realization of the ne 
cessity of absorbing business in the school, 
not in fragmentary additions to the cur- 
riculum, not in separate institutions, but 
in the spirit of adaptation of the modern 
school to the life, 


would undoubtedly have contributed to the 


needs of modern one 


solution of a national and international 
as well as of an educational problem. 

Let us put the matter in terms of school 
For than three 


quarters of a century the American school 


history. somewhat more 
has been expanding at a most impressive 


rate. Pupils go to school to-day on the 
average five or six times as many days as 
they did in the middle of the last century. 
They are provided with school equipment 
of a type unheard of in earlier days. They 
have teachers who have been in some meas 
for their 


school attendance. 


ure technically trained work. 


Such enlargements of 
equipment and organization have been ac- 
companied by expansions of the eurricu- 
lum. Expansions of the curriculum were 


at first slow and limited in scope. Geog- 


AND SOCIET) 


raphy eame, but it was at first a 
deseription of political subdivisions of 
Arithmetic expanded 
it had to fill up its extra hours with e!| 
Reading tr 


Expa l 


earth's surface. 


rate puzzle problems. 
expand into formal eloeution. 
there was, but it was halting and 
New 


schools, 


materials of instruction came int 


but these new materials wer 
troduced only when they resembled 
the older subjects. 

The expansion went forward, howe 
until finally a new phenomenon bega: 
make itself manifest. It began to appea 
that the compass of the school’s intere 
that 


going outside the traditional lines of 


had beeome so broad the school 


demic interest. Geography became 

study of trade routes and reading becam 
a preparation for the unlimited silent read 
ing of informing books and_sartic! 

Arithmetie is struggling with the problen 
of making itself over into a new subj 
dealing with all the quantitative facts 
life. 
rapidly sinee the beginning of 
that the 


sions between elementary schools a) 


Expansion has forward 


y 
gone 


tury familiar institutional 
schools and between high schools an 
leges begin to give way. Some ther 

who would delay the expansion. Th 
the old-fashione 


eighth grade and they deplore the orga 


mourn over the loss of 
ization of junior colleges that are sa 

threaten the life of that unique America 
the four-year 
student of this 
mourns about nothing that is, but m 


institution, college. 


careful expansion 
tries to understand it, sees that th: 
has come when the school is to inelude 
aspects of modern life. There is no 
bility of keeping business interests 

the school beeause the school has bee! 
panded to the point where it natu 
reaches over into the domain of comm 
social interests. A few people may satis! 


themselves with the statement that 
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im is so full that it ean take in construction of the curriculum. Some su 
r else, but that sort of an exeuse for  perintendent decides that his contribution 
expansion is becoming both less to the life of his schools will be along the 
and less common than it was line of discovering new materials of teach 
irs ago. The American school is” ing, but such a superintendent is rare. 
expand until it contains whatever Some teacher sits down after the day ‘s 
sary to make intelligent American work is done and with sueh energy as he 
Any one who is not in sympathy ean command works out a new textbook 
program may as well change his Verv often the textbook is of only mod 
now as later. erate success because the sehools are not 
[ have tried to show that business prepared to receive it. Some student of 
nfluence the school eurriculum, education in a eollege of edueation works 
has influeneed the school curricu- out a plan and proposes it to those whom 
and that we are in the midst of a he can reach by articles or by personal 
social expansion which we must persuasion. We are a detached body of 
we are to direct intelligently the workers. We are not prepared to cope in 
lation of business lessons into the any systematic, organized way with the 
rogram. demand which is upon us for a rational 
way is now open to present what | acceptance of the contributions which 
ve to be the erux of the whole matter. business offers to the school curriculum. 
- are two ways of describing this eriti The result of our lack of organization 
al problem. First, we may ask _ is that all sorts of accidental forces operate 
s going to determine the contribu- tq shape the programs of the schools. We 
s that business is to make to the school have no organization that can put lessons 
‘vulum? Are the bankers and the lum- about labor into the school program against 
and the manufacturers going to the pointed protest of a single organiza 
this thing? Or on the other hand, is tion that knows practically nothing about 
irriculum to be revised by teachers the instructional material it was led into 
re prepared for the work only by officially condemning. 
nal aecademie courses? The second Our lack of organization leaves us with 
tion refers, not to people, but to the out perspective. Perhaps it is true that 
of the process. Is the school going lumber or coffee ought to have half a day 
the future in a spirit of rebellion each in the schools; perhaps they ought 
st expansion and in the spirit of a re- to have a month. If they get a month 
acceptance of only those contribu- each, where are the two months to be lo 
s from the outside world that are cated, in the fourth grade or the seventh’? 
to its program or is the school Are they to be taught in a Smith-Hughes 
to enter enthusiastically into the  elass or in some other kind of a class? 
m of reconstruction ? Certainly we have been a nation guided 


eardinal defect of our school or- by a_ benevolent providence. We have 


tion that we are not provided with grown without knowing the pattern our 


reaching, broadly coneeived plan ultimate achievement was to exhibit. We 
in this matter. Our school sys- have tried everything, and in the course 
local in their control and de- of our history we have compelled ov 
their thinking and action. Here selves, because of our wasteful ways, to 
‘re in a tentative and piecemeal way rediscover again and again useful devices 


vorous soul is working on the re- and practices which we invented and the: 
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We 
have grown complacent about our method 
to 


lost because of our shifting policy. 


of leaving educational evolution the 
operation of outside forces that contribute 
now that whieh is good, now that which is 
bad. Are we to go on with this program 
If we do our prog- 


that 


of relianee on chance? 


ress will be slow and which we at 
tain will be narrow. 

There is an impressive illustration of the 
the 
curriculum that our colleagues of the de- 
Cornell 
have recently been urging upon 


to 


dangers of a narrow view of school 


partment of education at Univer- 


sity our 


attention. It used be argued a few 


that to 
administer a curriculum which should have 


years ago country schools ought 
as its chief purpose that of keeping coun- 
try children on the farm. This is an ex- 
cellent example of one of the movements 
which gets started from time to time in 
the American school system because some- 
hody has an enthusiasm of some kind. The 
the 


farm, our colleagues who have studied the 


experiment of keeping children on 
matter tell us, will not work even where 
it is tried, because there is no possibility 
of foreseeing in the country any more than 
in the eity which children will follow in 
the steps of their parents in the choice of 
a voeation and dwelling place. The coun- 
try school no less than the urban school 
should have a broad program. This pro- 
gram should inelude whatever is needed 
to prepare a citizen for the large opportu- 
nities of modern life. To think of the 
country schools in a narrow way is an of- 
fense against society. To turn the country 
school over to any one who thinks of its 
problem in purely rural terms is to limit 
the sehool unjustly. 

Every example that can be cited earries 
toward the that there is 
need of a broad and sympathetic attack by 
the best trained agencies that the country 
can supply on the problems of currienlum 
That materials of 


one conclusion 


reconstruction. new 


Vo 


teaching will be taken into the se 
year is perfectly certain 

This 
material will be carried 
effeetiy 


our history. process 0} 


of new 
there is 


only if 


some 


proad scope and vision to do 
I make bold to suggest to this 
it organize a commission 


the 


American 


wih 


charged with 


auty of guid 


ies ot schools as 


up new materials into the schoo 


lum. There need be no eurtailn 


various lines of local and persé 


which are now attempting to 


eurriculum problems. Indeed | 


tion can be given new value 


couragement through the coord 
tivity of such a commission. © 
hand the central body will serv 
the view of all who are at work 


The department of superintende: 


peculiarly fit body to undertake this ¢ 


eral revision of the school prog 
administrators of American schor 
a position, if onee they ean be 

of 


the curriculum, to command 


see the necessity Systematic 
support 


Furtherm 
are in direet contact with the outsid: 


this large enterprise. 


tical world in a way that makes it 
possible for them to guide public op 
Suppose that a superintendent uw 


} 


sympathetically with his board to st 


the contributions which local business 
make to the curriculum. 
same time the superintendent is 
session of the recommendations ot 
mission of this department as a ¢ 
cheek the work being don 
single community. 


Suppose 


upon 
Suppose that 
intendent should select some of h 
teachers and should arrange for 


give time and energy to the preparati 


of new lesson material. Suppose the 


teaching staff of a _ school 


syvsTen 
brought into the discussion of desirat 
the school 


richments of programs 


wel 
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loubt that the schools of this 
would begin to make progress in 
sorption into their work of all the 
that present-day civilization of- 
the stimulation of the mind. If 
ment could be persuaded to un 
guidance of curriculum, it 
motion a movement that would 
satisfy business without opening 
ol to the invasion of its curriculum 


The 


much- 


kinds of aecidental influences. 
tment would also supply a 

example of the way in which a 

weney can properly, and in true 

fashion, perform a country-wide 

for the schools of the United States 

n any way eurtailing the opera- 

f individual systems. One grows en- 

isiastie about the possibilities when one 

templates what could be done by a com- 

m of able administrators working on 

istment of the school to modern 

way of summary, then, may I re 


vhat has been said: Business is 


see a revision of the school eur- 
It has various suggestions to 
me of which are undoubtedly bet- 
in Others. In the effort to accept 
these suggestions, the schools have beer 
rbed in their routine administration 
material. The 


their 


traditional schools 
traditional 
that 


rapid ex- 


en disturbed in 
the fact 
through a 


tions by also they 


roiling 


very 
on which is in some measure due to 
fort of modern society to master in 
ntelleetual way the problems of the 
What 
ready and able to marshal the en- 
the 


is needed is a strong central 


nd resourees of schools in a 


idminded reeonstruction of the curricu- 


The department of superintendence 
undertake no fruitful 


essional work than that of carrying 


more piece 


th all the prestige of its organized 


ority a study of the possibilities and 


detailed methods of reconstructing the eur 
riculum of the publie schools 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


Go 


“CASE GROUP” METHODS OF DE. 
TERMINING FLEXIBILITY OF 
GENERAL CURRICULA IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS' 


I. TRANSITIONS IN 
THE and 


cially the larger urban high school, serves 


CURRICULUM MAKING 


American high school, 


espe 
many kinds of learners. To it come youth 
ricl 


superior 


from poor, prosperous and families ; 


of inferior, average and mental! 


and other abilities; and with widely varied 


prospects in life. 


Formerly, in the history of secondary 


education, it was customary and prac 


ticable largely to ignore these differences, 


just as similar differences are even yet 


ignored in teaching children from six to 


nine essential reading, handwriting, spell 


ing and number. In the days of the Latin 
grammar school, as still largely in Euro 
schools, the curriculum, or at most 


Indi 
vidual pupils adapted themselves to the 


pean 


the two curricula, were static things. 


curriculum or paid the deserved penalty 


of failure and disgrace. 
Theoretically, of course, such a curricu 
lum was originally somehow developed to 


the measure of the powers ol typical 


learners—as are college admission require 


ments to-day. But, practically, the trad 


tions of the particular fields of subject 


matter—Latin or algebra, the history 


literature or the history of nations—col 


trolled largely in the objectives and meth 


ods preseribed ior pup ls. 


Secondary schools are now 


upon what 1S In effect revolution 


riculum making. The Commission 
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Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
is well as several individual writers, are 
seeking to restate the specific aims of see 
ondary education otherwise than in terms 
of the mastery of organized bodies of sub 
ject matter. Instead of the aim ‘‘to learn 
Latin’’ they are trying, from one quarter 
of approach, to discover scientifically the 
useful ends, heretofore taken for granted, 
which the study of Latin serves; and from 
another, the needs of learners, cultural, 
civie, voeational or physieal, whieh can 
be directly ministered to by _ schools 
through any means whatever. 

What are the valuable purposes to be 
served by our secondary school offerings 
valuable to the individuals educated, and, 
through them, valuable to the societies, 
from family to nation, in which they are 
to live and serve? That is the first key- 
question to the new curriculum making. 

But there is another, no less important. 
What are the valuable purposes of this. 
that or another kind and degree of spe- 
eifie education for individuals of specified 
native powers, environing conditions and 
prospects? Greek is a valuable eultural 
study for some American youth—but only 
for some. For others it would be a wicked 
waste of time. Medicine is a valuable voca- 
tional objective for a selected few but 


onlv for these few. The economic conse- 


quences of currency inflation is a valuable 


eivie study for those of requisite ability 
and time—but not for others. Foot-ball 
or scouting may be valuable means of 
physical development for some and not for 
others. 

Hence the very great need at present of 
finding means adequate to the discovery 
of educational values as determined not 
only by social needs, but also by the poten- 
tial powers of students to minister to these 
needs. Edueation is expected to serve the 
ends of democracy; but it should no less 
be also democratic in its operations and 


ineidence. 


Il. SOME UNDEMOCRATIC P 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

America’s system of free 
is a noteworthy achievement in on 
ot democracy. High schools offe 
ally, two, and sometimes three or 
kinds and grades of educational onn 
tunity; and these are freely availabl 
rich or poor of the requisite ability. 

But in two other respects the 1 
tional customs, controls and practices 
our high schools are, as the present 
evaluates socially efficient edueatior 
ously short of being adequately det 
eratic. First, they do not, through ¢! 
courses, offer to or require of large p 
portions of their pupils the kinds and de 
grees of positive education that wou) 
enable these, as men and women, best 
serve societies aspiring to more and bet 
democracy in polities, in industry, in 
ture, in fellowship and in sumptuary 
utilization. Seeond, from the standpoint 
of the personal powers, interests and need 
of certain kinds of pupils, the cours: 
which they offer are no more educationa 
digestible than the biblical stones giv: 
those who asked for bread. 

It is needless now to dwell upon wi 
seen in retrospect, seems to have been 
more than half a century the incredi 
stupidity of high schools in requiring 
of their pupils to study algebra and p! 
geometry and in permitting so man) 
them to befuddle their minds with a sup 
ficial *‘veneer learning’’ of one or m 
foreign languages. Neither is it pertinent 
to the purpose of this paper to extend cu 
rent criticisms, usually well justified 
the illusory character of many commercia 
courses, the uninspiring appeals of ou 
formally taught literature, the quantita 
tive desiccation of our science instructio! 
the indeterminate effects of our meag 
civie education, and the misplaced 
phasis of much of our so-called phys 


training. 








ese would be old stories to most of 
embers of this association. What 
ek is light on proposed reconstrue- 

s. Some high school principals and 
s seem ready, indeed, to be stam 

{| into new and untried policies. 
hout great care they will spill out the 
iby with the bath. Traditional high 
ol curricula, of all kinds, have prob- 
wen good—possibly very good—for 
pupils, even though they have un- 
btedly been very bad for others. Let 

; test all things and hold fast to that 


h is good. 


he |. THE POSTULATED UNIFORMITIES 01 
pre \PPROVED HIGH-SCHOOL LEARNERS 
de (he central curse and the anti-democ 
ul wy of traditional education is, of course, 
ts postulates of uniformity of individuals 
tte nd of a static social inheritance. College 
u imission authorities, who have done most 
lary ‘0 fix secondary school standards, sought 
oint abstract youths possessing a certain set 
PES r 4g ialities. Text-book and course of 
Ses study makers have, almost necessarily, 
al ne the same. 


om time to time we have talked about 
ilaptation of education to the indi- 
lual.’’ But that must largely remain 

dministrative illusion. In any system 
education, as in any system of polities, 
al lustry, worship or transportation, cer- 
an n conditions are predetermined in ad- 
of the coming of a given individual. 
pe He must accommodate himself to them- 
on seats in cars, steps to buildings, doors, 
act pography, size and shape of books, 
- anners of his fellows. Some adaptations 
nethod to individual conditions can, of 
-_ irse, be made in daily teaching. But 
responding adaptations of aims or ob- 
tives to individual needs are rarely 
acticable. 


V. CERTAIN THESES TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


l. Since it is utterly impracticable to 
ake curricula for individual secondary 
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school pupils and utterly unpedagogieal 
to prescribe the same courses for all, the 
only practicable and helpful method is 
offer, and, if necessary, to prescribe a plu 
rality of curricula for determinable groups 
of a size consistent with economical school 
administration, and reasonably homo 
yeneous in at least three respects—certain 
abilities, certain environing conditions 
and certain prospects. 

2. Ditferentiations of curricula hereto 
fore made have rarely if ever proceeded 
from systematie analyses of the condition 
ing qualities and prospects of learners 
Rather have they been based upon either 
traditional or fortuitous considerations 

3. Systematic study of the school his 
tory and subsequent life history of several 
generations of secondary school pupils will 
enable us to distinguish groups of consider- 
able size and persistence each of which 1s 
fairly homogeneous as to its optimum edu 
cational needs, and between any two of 
which optimum educational needs may be 
widely different. 

\V. THE SOCIAL *‘CASE GROUP’’ 

The social sciences now universally cen 
ter their studies in ‘‘social groups.’ 
These include the social groups familiar to 
common experience-——family groups, neigh 
horhood communities, cities, nations, con 
gregations, workers’ unions, learned soci 
eties, political parties, Islam, the white 
race and the like. 

But sociology recognizes the existence 0! 
‘social group relations’’ under conditions 
less tangible and conscious. The *‘*mar 
ket’’ involves social interdependencies 
even between a coffee producer in Brazil 
and a hotel guest in New York. V+ 
‘‘like-minded’” persons constitute poten 
tial groupings even when they have neve 
met, or have become conscious of intel 
dependence. 

For the purpose of studying educational! 


to 


values, it will, therefore, be convenient 


Lea 
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employ the term ‘‘case group’’ to desig- vironment—at least so far as income a; 
nate any considerable group of persons possessions can contribute to that. (Case 
who in large degree resemble each other in Group LO consists of 150 boys at the 
the common possession of qualities sig- posite pole in both these respects. 
nificant to their school education. Such a Using past experience as our guide what 
group is relatively homogeneous rather prognostications can we make regarding 
than heterogeneous. these two very unlike case groups? (); 
A certain large urban high school is en- course absolute prediction in all details of 
tered each year by eight hundred first- the subsequent history of given individuals 
vear students. Two hundred of these are in each group will not be undertake: 
colored. Of these two hundred one hun- any more than it will in life insurar 
dred are above the average of intelligence business forecast, crop forecast or other 
given by all adults in the area. Of these wise where only principal variables can be 
one hundred fifty come from fairly cul- grasped, leaving always some minor var 
tured home surroundings. able capable of acting unexpectedly. 
Which of the qualities indicated are sig- But we can predict in terms of pro) 
nificant in the shaping of a curriculum bilities of more or less (measurable) rel; 
most adapted to the needs of these fifty? ability. For example, what proportions of 
The fact that they are colored? Or that the most favored case group will probabl; 
they are of super-average ability? Orthat leave school altogether by sixteen? Of 
their home surroundings are also super- the least favored? What are the pro 
average? Do the facts given enable us to abilities that any of this least favored case 
make any useful prognostications as to group will go to college or even graduate 
adult needs and responsibilities that should from high school? 
be prepared for in the period of secondary VII 
school education? Can we so readjust our 


- THE GOLD SPOON CASE GROUP 


curriculum making that we can be guided Henry Brown, in Cleveland, is the sor 


by what we know almost certainly is ahead 
of these people, rather than by the ‘‘hind- 
sight’’ which custom and tradition give? 


a prosperous American-born merchant 
Henry’s mother is ambitious. He eas 
obtains good grades in his studies. His 
[.Q. is much above the average. [II 
VI. CASE GROUP DIAGNOSIS good in sports, socially popular, not s 
Let us take 1,350 boys entering the ously in love and only sixteen years of a 
large high schools of any American city What are the probabilities that he will 
and distribute them first into three groups ‘‘drop out’’ of high school before 
J, K, L—of 450 each on the basis of ation? 
some convenient measure of intelligence. There are probably more than one | 
Again distribute them into three groups dred Henry Browns (substantially) in 
of 450 each on the basis of some prac- high schools of Cleveland. What v 


+} 


ticable measure of prosperity of parents, probably be the ‘“‘school mortality rat 
M. N, O. Combining these distributions of this case group during the next yea 


” 


we get nine classes or case groups, each ; 
; VIII. THE WOODEN SPOON CASE GROU! 
fairly homogeneous as respects the two 
qualities measured. Johnny O’Brien is the son of an Iris 
Case Group JM consists of 150 boys born fireman on the New York Cent! 
whose good fortune it is to be of superior The father gets fair wages, but has 


ability and superior favoring home en- children, an ailing, over-worked wife 
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still mortgaged home. Johnny, in the 


<t vear of high school. reeeives low 


ks. His 1.Q. is in the low third of 


eh school entrants. He is burly of body. 
ger for, rather than averse to, hard 
anual labor, and ean see little good in 
oh-sehool studies. His father is skep- 
too. What are the probabilities that 
ny O’Brien, three and one half vears 
e, will be named in the list of gradu 


\bably there are at least one hundred 
equivalents of Johnny O’Brien in the 
eh school entering class in Cleveland 
s year. What proportion of them will 
bably graduate? What proportion of 
will probably complete two years’ 
along present lines and under 


sent Incentives. 
|X. WHY DO BOYS LEAVE SCHOOL ? 


do pupils leave high school before 
vraduation? To go to work? Beeause 
dislike their studies? Beeause their 
ents think they are gaining little from 
studies? Because of unhappy rela- 

ons with teachers or other pupils? 
arious investigations have tried to dis- 
‘among the above the single or unique 
ise. Naturally, their findings have been 
neonelusive. Very seldom does a youth 
e high school for one reason only. A 
mbination of forces has been operative. 
\Vhy does a bullet or a raindrop in high 
nd deseribe a curved course? Why does 
1e moon follow its resultant path? Two 
more forces (let us call them) are 


yperative. The directions and values of 
hese ean often be caleulated in the case 

material bodies. Eventually we shall 
approximately calculate them in psycho- 
ogical and social action. 

lt is known, for example, that George 
Ferguson is (a) of the low third in mental 
ability of pupils entering high school, (6) 
not very friendly towards teachers, (c) 
easily discouraged by abstract studies, (d) 
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favorably disposed towards mechanical 
work, and (e) from a large family in strug 
gling financial circumstances. What are 
the probabilities that he will (@) enter col 
lege, (+) remain in high school to gradu 
ate, or (¢c) complete two years of high 
school attendance? We may never be able 
to predict the future course of George as 
accurately as the engineer with his ballistic 
tables can caleulate the trajectory of a 
shell. But is that any reason why we 
should make no ecaleulations at all. and 
tacitly assume that he is like any other 
and all other high schoo] students 
X. TOWARDS CURRICULUM MAKIN 

In any large high school majo: 
groups should, obviously, be studied, and 
defined from past experience. When 
sonably persistent and significantly diffe 
entiated case groups can be diagnosed, 
then a scheme of educational objectives in 
order of urgency or probable worth for 
each should be arrayed. From these can 
then gradually be deduced desirable 
scriptions, alternative electives and op 
tional electives. 

It is not assumed that, until we have 
much more reliable knowledge than we vet 
possess, we should go farther than we now 
do in prescribing a given curriculum for a 
given pupil, Joseph Craig, for example 
Joseph may have inferior intelligence and 
an inferior environment, but if his father 
insists on his being admitted to the clas 
sical curriculum we must for the present 
not refuse him. We can and should give 
our best advice, the results of our best pre 
dictions, of course. We know that for the 
last ten decades the -JJosephs have pres 
ently dropped from sight or been sus 
pended. We shall continue thus to deal 
with mistaken parents who refuse our 
advice. 

XI. SOME CAUTIONS 

1. In comparing individuals as respects 

variable characteristics it is necessary to 
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use with caution such words as ‘‘superior’’ 
and ‘“‘inferior’’ or any other connotive of 
good and evil. Few of us would say that 
blue eves or red hair are ‘‘superior’’ to 
other colors. A white skin is, of course 
superior to a black in the minds of many. 
Athletic directors and employment agen 
cies tor certain kinds of labor’ think 
sharply and concretely in terms of super! 
orities and inferiorities in body size and 
build. Certain kinds of complexions and 
facial shapes are very ‘‘superior’’ in the 
ew of voung men a-courting 

Schoolmasters and college examiners 

think in terms of certain well 

(letined forms of intellectual superiority 

and interiority. That these are uniformly 

renerally related to the q ialities 

make for ‘‘sueeess in life’’ is not cer 

tain Let us be careful that all differences 

noted and used for edueational diagnosis 

and prognosis are kept free from academic 
and other ‘‘taints.”’ 

2. Let us not think that for pupils of 
less than some high ability in academic 
studies vocational studies are the only 
alternative. Many American high schools 
are now in-process of corrupting their 
purposes and practices with spurious voca 
tional studies—studies that are certain to 
prove gilded bricks for most of the pupils 
who give good time, energy and financial 
resources for them. 

America will presently have widely de 
veloped vocational education in hundreds 
of varieties—and under public support 
and control, too. But there will be found 
small place for more than a half dozen 
varieties in high-school buildings or under 
high-school faculties. Vocational educa- 
tion and liberal education of right kinds 
ean not be blended without corrupting 
both. America is still largely a land of 
shams in certain fields of education. We 
now have. in the sight of heaven, alto- 
gether too much sham foreign language 
teaching. sham civie education and sham 


science instruction. It would be pathe 
if, on top of that, we filled our big ar 
little high schools up with ‘‘imitatior 
vocational education in mistaken sympat! 
for the mentally halt, the morally blind 
the academically apathetic. 

Davip SNt 


TEACHERS COLLEGI 


{ OLU MBLA ¥ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE CURRICULUM OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
INCREASING tendency toward a “dey 
rigidity” in the curriculum of America 
ical schools is discussed DY Dr. David L. | 
dean of the Harvard Medical School, 
annual report, recently made public 
This rigidity and the crowding of n 
rial into the courses, according to Dean | 
tend to hinder the development ot 
and resourcefulness by robbing the 
student of his opportunity for intellige? 
action. 
The Harvard Medical Schoo 
measures within the past year to check 
tendency by altering its curriculum so 
reduce the amount of preseribed work ar 
the student more freedom of choice and 
The school has also adopted an intimat 
visory system. This change, he predict 
prove important “both because of its pote 
effect on medical education and because 
bearing on the relation of the school 
general university.” Dean Edsall says 
Previous reports have made note of a te 
to deplorable rigidity in the medical curri 
that has developed in relatively recent yea 
tendency that has been increasing. This has 
sulted in part from the rapid changes in med 
and the consequent continual accumulatio 
information that seems sufficiently import 
necessitate adding it to courses alread: 
burdened with details. In large part, howeve: 
it has been due to a laudable desire on the pa 
of state licensing boards and medical orga! 
tions to eliminate schools that had bad standards 
or inadequate facilities. The method adopted 
this elimination has been to establish minim 
standards, and failure to reach these standar 
in any school would automatically disqualt 


} 


graduates for the state examination for 
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disqualify the institutions then University of Pennsylvania 
val by a membership in tl i University of California 
inl societies. University of Minnesot 
the purpose, the application of Boston University 
both the governmental and + Pennsylvania State College 
lies was so far extended into University of Nebraska 
ength of courses, to some extent University of Southern California 
of their content, and even their College of the City of New York 
approximate time at which the New York University 
them, have been prescribed University of Kansas 
w in certain states and with a University of Oklahoma 
equal influence by medical or University of Iowa 
and the ecrowding of new Tulane University 
courses have resulted in forcing In twelve of these in 
much rigidly preseribed work taught 
become filled with things flat], 


ind his opportunity for itell 


THE FISK UNIVERSITY “SIX-MONTHS 
‘ , PLAN” 
mportant persons tha the ad 


student and the voung practi ORGANIZATION of a “Fisk Plan,” to 


rgely vanished. 


} 


have less initiative and resource negro university students what the Cincinnat 

at hand and less balanced and Antioch cooperative plans are doing for 

their counterparts of a couple of white students, is announced by President 
hether ¢ » true « ot. ¢ : . a ' 

Whether this be true rr not, he ia \ McKenzi , I niversity, in h 

ndeneyv ~“1ie?Z » ation, a tel 4 

len in medical educatio i annual repor Point out the weakness 

foreed upon the individual school, : 

merely casual part-time employment, and 

b themselves, might . 

difficulty in the ease of negro students of worl 


ing out a part-time scheme on a short-perio 


rTEACHING OF SPANISH IN AMERICAN _ basis, President MeKenzie states that the Fisk 
COLLEGES plan will be a six-months arrangement of 
470 of the 612 recularls alternate intensive study at college and inte) 

and universities in the sive work in industry. He says 
to ¢ \ is sSlix-months n we hope t 
her education more widely t 


tes teach Spanish, according 
— — door of hig 
bv the Section of Education of 5 
. Be supporting student. We hope yraqaui y 
an Union. The returns show PI 8 , pe graduall 
organize some of these students into pa 
the investigation (spring of 


will systematically ’ e each other in 


were 56,947 persons studying iol tn ths adbiah ean thus providing both 
in the 404 institutions that responded; heir own support ie eee 
from other information in the possession throughout the year for emplo 
Section of Edueation it appears that This scheme, of course, violates the trad 
ire some 65 institutions that did not of the nine months college year and will take 
where Spanish is taught, which would some vision and some conscience on the part of 
total of 470 higher educational institu many people in order to bring it into realizatior 
Concentration upon studies for an extended 


teaching the language.” 

following is a list of the institutions 
at least five hundred students taking 
sh, with the number reported for each 


period and then concentration upon high grad 
industrial effort for another extended period 
would have tremendous educational and economic 
advantages. I hope the time may come whet 
ion: alternating groups of students may, for a fa 
a University 3,000 wage, divide their time, first into six months of 
of Texas 1,640 unremitting intensive study and then into ar 
f Illinois 1,355 equal period of unremitting intensive industri 
of Michigan 1324 effort. I ean conceive that the working grou; 
University 1135 working the standard day, might still be able 
Naval Academy 1,130 earry one college subject, reciting at night I ar 
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the university, the students and the 


world would be fifty per cent. better off so far as 


these self-supporting students are concerned than 


they are under our present desultorvy plan 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS AND 
CHARTER REVISION 

EpucaTION in New York City as a state 
rather than a municipal function, and financial 
independence, within certain limitations, for 
the school board are explicitly recognized in 
the majority report of the New York City 
Charter Commission, recently made _ public. 
The report says: 

The best opinions of those who have had ade 
juate opportunity to observe the management and 

peration of the educational system of the city 
ippear to favor the ineorporation of the school 
system proper in the state system rather than the 
maintenance of a separate city system. The com 
mission has adopted this view and has provided 

the proposed charter that the territory of the 

shall constitute a school district, distinct 
from the city considered as a public corporation. 
This accords with the policy of the present law 
which, the commission may assume, represents the 
considered judgment of the legislature. 

On the other hand, the proposed charter pro 
des for the support of the schools by the city, 
except for contributions which may be made by 
the state. It is required that each annual educa 
tional budget (which in the first instance is to 
be prepared by the board of education) shall pro 
vide for the necessary expense of maintaining the 
ty schools upon at least the same level of service 
is that then currently existing, but leaves to the 
discretion of the city authorities additional and 
emergency appropriations. Funds appropriated 
for existing service are to be subject to the unre 
stricted control of the board of education. This 
does not differ in substance from the present 
irrangement. 

The accompanying draft of charter does pro 
vide, however, that the educational budget shall 
it all stages remain separate from the city budget 
proper, and that the schoo] tax shall be extended 
ind shall appear upon tax bills and tax receipts 
in distinet, segregated amounts. This is for the 
purpose of compelling not only the city authori 
ties but the board of education, the legislature 
and the public to recognize the precise extent of 
the provision made and of the burden assumed 
for ordinary school purposes. 

The commission recommends that Hunter 
College and the College of the City of New 
York be left under the jurisdiction of the city. 


No recommendation is made with 
manner of selecting members « 


education 


GROWTH OF THE DETROIT PUBLI 
SCHOOLS 
THE rapid growth of the Detr 
s‘hools is shown in a statement 
Superintendent Frank Cody, in whi 
plained why the board of educatior 
for $14,529,150 to operate the schools 
vear. Superintendent Cody states: 
e annual increase for the 
been slightly more than 10 
were 9,657 more children 
vember, 1922, than at tl 
the previous year 
hundred children 
were in public 
sixt\ if hundred s 
ittendanes This means an 
hundred in 
due to growth 
The board of ef 
$14,529,150 to 
1923-24, which 
expenditures or 
smount $3,125,508 will be 
of edueation in the form 
and federal sources, 
maintenance fund 
403,642, 
The gross increas¢ 
tween schedule increases 
growth as follows: for schedule 
$394,933; for an 8,291 estimated udent 
$527,816. The average annual growth 
slightly in excess of 10,000 children. 
The capital costs budget, which 
building fund, totals $6,481,326, 
$1,595,288 more than the amount 
the eurrent year. Of this request $5, 
for new buildings in the form of né 
additions to present buildings to relieve 
tion in the rapidly growing southwest, ! 
north and northeast sections of the city 
Superintendent Cody writes in cone! 
“The test of a well-balanced budget 
portion spent for instruction. In Det: 
per cent. will be devoted to instructior 


PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN EDUCATIO’ 
A MATERIAL inerease in the numbe 
kindergartens and in the number of kine 


garten children enrolled in the 
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by the Bureau of 
The 

yf 37,811 children in kindergartens, 
Calitornia leads 
nereased enrollment of 7,296 children: 
s second, with 4,313; 


tie, with 3,978; 


United States 


latest statistics show an 


ted over 31 states. 
Minnesota 
Michigan lowa is fourth, 
3631, and Massachusetts fifth, with 2,227. 
increase of 9,246 children 
189 


as been an 


255 kindergartens in 


new 


in 22 states. Of 


inder 2,500 population 
tates, California leads with an increase 


ndergartens and New Jersey is second 


Miss Wade 
specialist in kindergarten education in 
reau, “that these states that are leading 


: significant,” says Julia 


rank, 
This 
growth of kindergartens in small towns 


establishment of kindergartens 


tively, 2 and 4 in the Ayres scale. 


ites that the kindergarten is being accept 
tne right ot 
nstead of merely being regarded as a 


every child in city and 


agency tor children living under ab 
in large cities.” 
the 
kindergarten 


conditions 


topies reviewed in report are: 


dergarten legislation, train 


ools, the school, school entrance 


retardation, school surveys and the kinder 


nursery 


*an-Pacifie 
attrib 


rten, and the kindergarten at the 
ducational The bulletin 
much of the recent progress in extending 


Conference. 


ndergartens to the work of women’s organ- 
zations, especially the Congress of Mothers, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
eague of Women kindergarten 
associations in the various states. 


Voters and 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


rue annual luncheon of the New York City 


members of the National Educational 
\ssoclation will be held Mareh 17, at the Hotel 
Commodore, to greet Dr. William B. Owen, the 
of the association; Miss Charl O. 
Williams, last year’s president, and William 


ocal 


president 


MeAndrew, recently elected to the executive 


mmittee of the department of superin 


lendence. 


his many 
schools, as head of the 
the Public 


Vears Ol service 
City 


department, Education 


AND SOCIETY 


Association, with the 
York and the Brooklyn chapters 
Architects, will 
April 11 to Mr. ¢ 


who has recently retired from the 


cooperat 


ican Institute ot 


vive 
monial dinner on 
Snvder, 
school system The tople at the dinner will be 
children.’ 
include Dr. Wm. L 
superintendent of schools; Angelo 


cipal ot P. S. 45, The Bronx: 


“Housing a million sehool 


speakers Ww ill 


Robert 
vice-president of the American 

Architects; William H 
dent of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American 
Institute of Ar Charles P. H 
president of the Public Edueation Ass 


(fumpert, 


chitects wiand, 


will preside. 


Dr. Russe! H 
founder ot Te mple [ 
ot the Award,” est 


lished in 1921 by Edward Bok for presentat 


CONWE 
niversityv, 


$10,006 “Philadelphia 


annually to the man having rendered the great 


est service to the city the preceding vear Ac 


cepting the award, Dr. Conwell said the money 


would be used for the education of voung men 


who were unable to pav their wavy through 


college 
[ niver 


WHITNEY, of the 


president of the 


Dean A. S 


Michigan, was elected 


ciation of College Teachers of Edueation at 


recent Cleveland meeting 


schools 


successor 


Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of 
in Louisville, Ky., has been chosen 

to Dr. James Van Sickle, who resigned recently 
Springfield, 


Bor 


as superintendent of schools in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Seott is a 
den, Indiana, and held 


in New Jersey and Indiana. 


native ol 


has educational posts 


Dr. James L. Patrerson will retire in June 


as head master of the Chestnut Hill Academy, 
where he has served since 1897. During the 
past quarter century Dr. Patterson has brought 
the academy up to its desired maximum attend 


¢ 
t — 


ance of two hundred and fifty boys and 1 
now one of the flourishing private day school 
of the Dr. 
from Lafayette College in 
the honorary degree of doctor of science trom 
Unive ity He ; ! tructo ! 
Hill 


ana 


Patterson was graduated 


1877; he 


section 


re‘ elved 


Princeton 


School and a ie 


mathematics at the 


Lawrenceville School from 1894 to 1897 
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professor of mathematics at Union ¢ 
Dr. Patterson will be succeeded by 
t. Hvde, Ph.B., M.A.. a graduate 
is been assistant to the hea 


Hill Sehool 


except during the me fhe 
| War, has been appointed assistant 
of the school, to sueceed Mr. Hyde 


\ HINDERMAN, supe! ntendent olf 
chools at Prescott, Wash., has been elected 
superintendent of scehools at Whitefish. Mon 


i, to sueceed Harry C Havden, resigned 


SUPERINTENDENT D. C. T 2, of the Ham 
lton, Montana, sehools, has handed in hi 
resignation to the board of edueation, to take 


on July l 


R. J. CUNNINGHAM, who for eighteer 
“ut ha been superintendent ol schools at 
Bozeman, Montana, was recentl 
a period of three 
Dr. WituiaMm L tUM, assistant professor 
of mathematics at Yale University, has beer 
appointed assistant protessor of sta 
+] 


tisties mn 


‘ 


he department of economics, Harvard Un 


versity, the appointment 1 be effective next 


septe mbe! 


Mr. THEopoRE SHANK, superintendent of 
ols at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, for the past 


two vears, has resigned 


Proressor E. |. Terry, of the department ol 
biology at Middlebury College, has resigned to 
accept a position as forester ot the Massa 
chusetts Forestry Association. Mr. Perry 
Merrill, of the Vermont State Forestry Depart 
ment, is completing Professor Terry’s courses 


at Middlebury for the vear 


Dr. G. C. Couiton, Litt.D., of the University 
of Cambridge, England, who is in America pri 
marily to deliver Lowell Institute leetures in 
Boston on medieval church history, is an 
nounced as special lecturer at Oberlin College 
on March 22 and 23 

Proressor Ian B. StouGHtTon HOo.sovury, 
M.A. (Oxon.), recently arrived from Oxford 
to take up his work at Carleton College. He 
was accompanied by Alfred J. Hyslop, D.A. 

Edinburgh), who is to offer practical work in 


sketching and painting. Other recent additions 


, 1.4 , ‘ ’ . 
to the Carleton facultv are Br 


Ph.D Michigan), from Hops 
Charles J. Ritchev, Ph.D cS 
Elmira College 


NG, minister 
tional Cabinet, 


e purpose 


the New 
PRESIDENT JOHN Nopsie MacCra 
Vassar College, has invited Dy 
Siedlecki, professor of zoology 
tv and forme) 
Poland, to come next veat 
Miss Cora Beckw 
zoology at Vassar. 
during 1923-24 
Dr. L. FE. Lorp, of Oberlir 
appointed annual professo. 


(merican Academy in Rome 
Proressor G. A. K 
nomies at Trinitv C 
sailed from New Yor 
political conditions 
THE PRrID 
honor at a dinner of 
Union in London on March 
dressed about three hundred America 
college students Other speakers ine 
bassador Harvey, Lady Astor ar 
A. Garfield, president of Williams 
Proressor Kari Betu, dean of the 
estant theological faculty of the Universit 
Vienna, who recently arrived in America, 
an address at Boston University on Mare! 


“Present day religious tendencies in I 


Mr. FEF. Lavrence PawtMer, profes 
rural education at Cornell University, gave 
address on “Interpreting nature to childre! 
before the students of the School of 


of Boston University on Mareh 3. 


Proressor Daniet Starcu, of Harvar 
versity, gave on January 20 an address 
the United States Naval Academy at An 
lis on “The use and limitations of psvchol 
eal tests.” 

Own February 16 and 17 Dr. C. E. Seash 
of the University of lowa and the National Ki 


search Council, conferred with the fa 
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Kentucky on the problems auspices ot the Sehool Art League, 
the encouragement otf scholar he was chairman, he drew befor: 
gh the galleric 
at an open session of the Ken the Metropolitan and Brooklyn Museums 
of Sigma Xi on his work in the’ the exhibitions of the National Acad 


college students. Dr. Seashore ences and took classes throu 


sical talent Design and other contemporary work 


26 and 27, Professor William Proressor Henry PHELPS JOHNsSTO? 
f Prineeton University, deliv merly professor of history in the College 

University the annual lec the City of New York, died 

‘uy Morrison Walker Foundation Conn., on March 1, aged eighty-one 


the Horizon Lectures on Political Dr. JAMES DouGLas Bruce, head of 
1 History The subjects of the three — Jish department of the University of 
e “American democracy to-day,” died at Knoxville on February 19, 


\merican ideals” and “Respon of sixty-one vears. Dr. Bruce 
enship while lecturing to a class 


v-eighth annual meeting of the Dr. Wes_Ley Watson Hooper, formerly deat 


il Association of Colleges and ot the University of Chattanooga, has died 


ols was scheduled to be held at (Chattanooga, Tennessee, after an extende 
erman, Chicago, from March 15 _ jjjnexe 
program e¢alled for reports by z 
i THe follow! 
ym on seeondary schools, under 
M. Phillips, of St. Paul; the com 


tutions on higher education, 


Charles H. Judd, of Chicago, 


of the taculty of the summer session 
University: Mrs. Ralph F. 
Jersey Department of 


. again head the rural education departme) 
mmission on unit courses and eur 


. Professor Arthur Radasch, who will hav 
ler Chairman F. G. Pickell, of 


charge ot chemistry, and EF. J. Colgan, no 


; 


to have charge of secondary education 
Union is arranging a series of intendent Ernest Townsend and M: 
protessions and other careers send, of Boonton, N. J., will head the depar 
of the university may expect ments of English and mathematics, respective 


Edwin F. Gay, LL.D.., formerly ly History will be under the duirectior 


economies and dean of the Gradu Fred C. White, of Morris High Sehool, Ne 


Business Administration and now York City, assisted by Chester A Feig, wv 
{ the corporation which publishe: will also supervise Burdick Hall, wh le Py 
York Evening Post, will speak on fessor H. M. Eaton is to teach secondary king 
Dr. William S. Thayer, physician lish. The art department is to be under 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital at — leads rship of Miss Emma Schroeder, a: 
ll speak on medicine and surgery; ceramics will be taught by Mrs. Myrtle Meri 
Lowell will close the series with an French 
the bearing which a liberal eduea bit 


AMONG teachers trom other ins ulions Who 


the choice of a career. will be members of the summer quarter Las il 
on Mareh 3 is announced of Dr. of the College of Education at the Universit) 
‘arton Haney, director of art in the of Chicago are the following: John Cal 
schools of New York. During his Wright, director of the Federal Board 
three years of service in the public Vocational Education, Washington, D 
New York Dr. Haney taught manual James Bartlett Edmonson, protesso 
the evening classes, was the first cation, inspector of high schools, University 
ot drawing and manual training in Michigan; William Barnard Sharp, professo: 
tan and The Bronx, and the first direc of preventive medicine, University of Texas; 
art in the high schools Under the George F. Reynolds, professor of English lit 
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erature, University of Colorado; Walter S. the Hotel Chelsea. On Monday eve: 
Guiler, professor of education, Miami Univer- 21, the New York Special Libraries 
sity; Thomas W. Butcher, president, Kansas tion will hold its last monthly meeting 
State Normal School, Emporia; James 0. year, to which all delegates to the cor 
Engleman, field secretary, National Edueation are invited. On Tuesday, all the spe 
(Association; Walter R. MeCornack, school ries of New York City will be open 
architect, Board of Edueation, Cleveland, On Saturday, May 26, following 
Ohio: Frances Jenkins, assistant professor of tion at Atlantic City, the Speci: 
education, University of Cincinnati, and Paul Council of Philadelphia and the 
V. West, assistant professor of education, Uni- Columbia Library Association wil! 
versity of Wiseonsin. meetings to which all the librarians 
7" , dially invited, and an opportunity 
rue newly-elected county superintendents of 
, . > Ur ’ given to visit the special libraries in 
he State of Wyoming were called to Cheyenne 
> ar ; ‘e cities. All librarians, special and pub! 
on February 19 for a conference with the State ; 
. ness men, research workers and 
Department of Edueation. Two days were 
’ ~ are urged to meet at the Specia 
consumed in diseussions of all phases of school : 
Association Convention 

work, particularly those dealing with matters 

in which the state office and the county offices Tue board of trustees of the | 
must cooperate. All the newlv elected eountv Institute ol Technology al Pasader 
superintendents were in attendance except the fornia, have announced an additional 
superintendent of the new county of Sublette. Arthur H. Fleming, amounting to 4,20 
Those present were Mrs. Jennie MeLay, Al- which is to be kept intact as a perpet 
banvy County; Miss Eleanor Heffron, Goshen fund and the income from which is to 
Countv: Mrs. Luev es. Rvan, W ashakie for endowment uses and research p 
County; Mrs. Minnie Ide, Park County; Mrs. presenting the gift the donor macs 
Frances Conley, Sheridan Countv: Miss Belle recommendations as to the future po! 


Walker, Crook County; Mrs. Ida B. Anderson, institute. He suggested that the 
Weston County. be limited to two thousand students, 


present engineering work be conti 


} 


THE Middle West Society of Physical Edu- 
special attention be given to researc! 


cation will hold its annual convention at the. 
University of Chicago this year from April 19 istry and physies, and that opport 
to 21. Mr. William James Monilaw, head of Sree the wesesech student. 

the department of physical education of the ALBION COLLEGE will receive $300,000 | 
University High and Elementary Schools, is ts $2,000,000 financial development 
president of the society. About five hundred from the General Education Board, 
physical directors from all the men’s and to an announcement made by President 
women’s colleges, the Young Men's Christian W. Laird. The city of Albion is rapid); 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian her quota of $150,000. Dr. Washington 
(ssociation, playgrounds, social settlements, ner, commissioner of pensions at Washing" 
industrial leagues, public and private schools, D. C., and at one time a professor at A 
normal colleges and normal colleges of physical College, telegraphed his  subseriptior 
edueation are expected to attend. On April 20 $10,000 and Mr. W. S. Kessler, president 
there will be a demonstration of physical activ- the Albion Malleable lron Company, W" 
ities in Bartlett Gymnasium and a swimming 95,000 pledge from California. ther \ 
exhibition by five of the world’s greatest town gifts include $30,000 from R. H. Weber 
swimmers. of Detroit, and $10,000 from Mrs. Ella Han 
of Bad Axe, Michigan. 


By the will of the late Frank L. Hall, ' 
University receives $10,000. 


THe Special Libraries Association, which is 
a national organization of all business and 
special librarians in the country, will hold its 
fourteenth annual convention in Atlantic City EaRLHAM COLLEGE, Richmond, Indiana, 
from Tuesday, May 22, to Friday, May 25, at recently received a $50,000 beques! 
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The income from this gift England Trust Company 
the department of history for for two beneficiaries, and at the death of the 
Boyd professorship in history. survivor of them the New England Trust Com 
' vany shall pay to the University of Cambridge 
ring the University of Maine to —— pay Pings 
¢ the sum of $5,000, the annual income of whic! 
tution has been introduced in 


’ . is to afford a prize for the best essav o1 
»y Senator Harmon G. Allen, 


political history rt 


America 


WHITE, superintendent of the . ; 
=m the ammne sot y f the ( t of Go 
ountiel for Tames ot Wahlen AT the annual meeting of the u tf Gov 
ernors at the University of Birmingham, the 
has announced the establishment ot ! led . 
: . > rincipal appealed tor more a tame trom 
St. Elizabeth’s for the instruction ! ty PI ; ey 
the districts surrounding the city These d 
the treatment of mental and : 


tric at present contribute only £3,500 per 

annum to the university as against £15,000 

rted that the appropriation bill = given by the city, although half the student 
nnsvivania State College covering ¢ome from outside the city 

1924 and 1925 now before the Penn 

rislature allows only $1,360,000 for 


THe Mitsui family of Japan has mack 


gift of £5,000 to the faculty of commerce of 
ve operation, a sum over half a : 
: 


the University of Birmingham. The council 


below what is now required for main 


has decided to apply » gift to the foundatior 
[It is said that the college can not ; pply the git the foundation 
. of a chair of finance which, in view of the pez 
it and perform the work it is now e 
: , sonal connection of the Mitsui family with the 
part, a reduction on this scale would . 

ot university and of their generous contribution 
There would have to be a thirty ‘ d he d 1 the Bs 
to its ds, 1s to be designate: he tsu 1" 
reduction in a student body of 3,300 an esignated the M p! 
fessorship of finance. 

vomen; practically no new students 


idmitted for two years; the college DvrinG his recent campaign as Labor can 
ce a possible disruption of organiza didate for London University, Mr. H. G. Wells 

he loss of valued faculty mem- sent a message to the National Union of Jour 
new research demanded by the people nalists which contained this sentence: “I count 


mmonwealth could be undertaken and our profession of journalism as second only 


‘ 


nvestigations might have to be aban in importance to that of the teacher.” 


tirely; no expansion of work could be \ pisPpatcH from Madrid to the daily pap 


a + pene sked 
Farmers have but recently aske states that the fercian minister hes forward: 


w department ' agriculturs ¢ . 
, ‘epartmen of agricultural eco to the Spanish ambassador at Washington 


State College, but this could not be ‘ ‘ 


royal order requesting him to approach the 
with the aintenance fienre . 
with the maintenance figure pro Rockefeller Foundation tf 


LO! the purpose, 


possible, of securing a concession of fund 


gh School Commission of Beverly, for scientific medical 


| 


is signed a contract for a new high same as has been done 
ling at a cost of over a million dol Europe since the war. 
( atit rae > ler : , 
mpetition was held under the Any French commune wi purcha 
{ the American Institute of Archi moving picture machine and equipment 
result of which the commission for 


schools can receive a grant of one third 
1+ tha . ot ac aws “] ide 
it the project was awarded to Adden = ....+ from the Ministry of Edueat 


" een ~ ithe the menos 
r, in accordance with the report ol o a statement in the current ssue ol 


award. 


; 


Générale de Ulnstruction Primaire 
ce-chancellor of the University grant is paid into the municipal 
is informed that, according to the condition that the equipme 
ra Norton, late of Boston, Mass., a he exclusive property ol 


money is to be paid to the New schools. 
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British 


50 Russell Square, London, is the 


THe American University Union, 
Division, at 
headquarters in England for visiting American 
college men, who are invited to register im- 
mediately upon their arrival in London. 
director and his assistants are prepared to put 
students or alumni in personal touch with 
university and college officers anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, and to secure admission to 
libraries, including that of the British Museum 


and the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


A speciaL delegate conference of members 
of the National Union of Teachers was held in 
the Kingsway Hall, London, on December 29, 
to consider the suggestion of the local author.- 
ies’ panel on the Burnham Committee that a 
reduction of five per cent. should be made in 
elementary school teachers’ salaries as fixed by 


The 


delegates 


scale conterence was at 


1,700 


the Burnham 
tended by representing 
branches of the union in all parts of the eoun 
The proceedings were private. In 1919 
several 


try. 


the Burnham Committee’ established 


salaries of teachers in 


technical 


standards, fixing the 


elementary, secondary and schools 
until April, 1925, and in the ease of London 
until April, 1923. There was an understanding 
between the local authorities’ panel and the 
teachers’ panel on the committee that until 
that date the salaries would not be modified. 
Faced, however, with heavy budgets, both the 
central authority, who deal with the govern- 
ment grant, and the local authorities decided 
to approach the teachers at the end of this 
vear and ask them to accept a “voluntary re- 
duction” of five cent. in the salaries of 
elementary school teachers in London and the 
country. This mean a saving of 
£2,000,000 to the publie funds. 


Was put to the vote and it was decided to ae- 


per 


would 
The question 


cept the proposed five per cent. reduction. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 

THE Pittsburgh Plan of 
the product of a telie evolution which began 
in 1908, At that time the University of Pitts- 
burgh foresaw the need of strengthening its 
internal development to accommodate the rapid 


new education is 


The 
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expansion made necessary by the groy 
mand for higher education in Western 
sylvania. There was no problem of 

The growth of the university, in studen: 
roliment, was assured by the natural ne 
a community of one-half 


three and 


people. To bring the strength of the 
development of the university to a point 
quate to sustain this growth was, howev 
problem. 

In 1908 the university had reached 
of academic adolescence, the age whe 
growth is often forced upon a universit) 
And, natura!) 
Students 


expense of vital strength. 
university had growing pains. 
from everywhere in the western part of P 
sylvania until the university’s facilities wer 
strained. They continued to come regard 
of facilities and courses to take care of 
Poor coordination, the companion of growing 
pains, then afflicted the university. 


It was not until the present acade: 
year that circumstances were conducive to \ 
reorganization which could coordinate the va 
ous developments which had been gradua 
throughout the institution. 1 
present year makes the Pittsburgh Plan eff 


tive. 


maturing 


The details of the plan are clearly charte: 
The courses of the 
Mines, Economies and 


Schools of Enginee 
Edueation are ré 
with 
work in the College as a pre-requisite 


from four to two years, two vears 


years’ straight College course is maint 
while the College pre-medical course of 
years continues as it was organized unde: 
old plan. For entrance to the Law Schoo 
bachelor’s degree is required, while students 
are admitted to the Schools of Dentistry 
Pharmacy upon graduation from High Scho 
The vital change from the old organizat 
consists in the substitution of two 
study in the College for the work of the Fres 


and 


years 


man Sophomore of the S 


Mines, 


years 
of Engineering, Eeonomies a! 
cation. 


The reasons for the change are obvious 


(a) Fundamental and_ generally _ bas 


courses are concentrated and logically arrange 


in the Freshman and Sophomore years 
specialized courses are, as a result, built 
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ese Das 


ed training. 


courses and are concentrated into 
or and Senior years. 

b) Eeonomy of time and effort is effected 

the specialized studies, due to the preceding 
courses. 

Two additional years for maturity of 
gment is given the student before he is com- 
ed to make a definite choice of his special- 
A flexible group arrangement 

the College permits him to choose any 

e specialized courses without sacrifice to 
e point eredits he has earned. During the 
ears of College work a student is per- 
to retain his identity with his chosen 


‘fession by being registered as a pre-en- 
neering, pre-mines, pre-economics, and pre- 
wation student. 

d) The University better adapts itself to 
needs of other and smaller collegiate in- 
Pennsylvania. From 
desire enter 
Engineering or 
of the 


Western 
students 


tutions olf 


schools many to 


ecialized courses, such as 


lucation, after two years work in 


m college.” 

From the point of view of the University at 
a more direct, more logical, and better 
strative control is brought about by the 


new plan—io sav nothing of increased economy 
in cost of operation. 
eurricula 


Eco 


50 


the complete 


Mines, 


least 


\ close analysis of 
Schools oft 


nomics and Edueation, shows that at 


n the Engineering, 
per eent. of the courses were college subjects, 
taught by the college faculty, but not unde) 
The 


than 


the administrative control of the College. 
new plan looms more radical on paper 
it actually is. 

To the readers of Scuoo! there 


AND SOCIETY 


should be interest in the reorganization of the 
School of Education, in which the Departments 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Household Eeon 
omy, Musie, Edueation, Physical 


Education and Nature Study are transferred 


ot 
Commercial 


trom the University of Pittsburgh to the Ca) 
negie Institute of Technology, where superio: 
material equipment is obtainable for the work 
In many of the 
in these subjects has been a duplication of the 


respects the work university 
courses given at the Carnegie Institute of Tech 
The cooperative plan effected by the 


Pitts 


nology. 


two schools will permit University of 


majoring in these courses to 


work at 


burgh students 


continue thei Carnegie Institute with 


full credit. 
J. S.G 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


the j 


In order to meet need the 
rapidly increasing demand for university train- 
health 


physical education, the College of Education, of 


present and 


ed men and women in the field of and 
Ohio State University, has adopted a four vear 
professional course in physical education, lead 
ng to the degree of bachelor of science in edu 
cation, which will go into effect next fall 


The Dean 
F. Arps, provides for the establishment of this 


course, as announced by George 


curricula as a major in the College of Educa- 
tion The built 


core ot subjects, 


around a certain 
neludes 46 
sciences, 40 in cultural 


program 1s 
required whieh 


quarter hours in exact 
subjects, 50 in educational theory and 46 in phy- 
sical edueation. 

Dr. J. H. Nichols 
the College of 
draft, briefly deseribed the need and the value 


to the 


in presenting the plan to 
Edueation, in its preliminary 
of such a 


the 


course university, mentioning 


growing interest and appreciation of the 


place ol physical education the schools, in 


tensified by the lessons of the war, the great 


levelopment of playgrounds, recreation centers 
and athleties and the constantly in- 


health 


the school 


‘ . 
’ 
AUT 


masses 


creasing placed on instrue 


importance 


the 


tion 
child. 


laws requiring physical education and health 


and health environment of 


Twenty-eight states have already passed 
instruetion in all the schools and similar laws 
are pending in eight others, ineluding Ohio. 
Under the existing Ohio law physical education 


is required in all the city sehools and in the 


amended law, which was introduced January 
29. it would become universal in the schools of 
the These 


insistent demand for teachers who are qualified 


state. conditions have created an 
bv academic and professional training to or- 
A re- 
cent that 


more than 40,000 physical education teachers 


eanize and conduct the work of this field. 


educational survey reveals the fact 


ire needed to meet the present demand in col 


universities and schools, with less than 


leges, 
5.000 trained teachers available. The demand 
from Ohio schools alone has been so insistent 
willing to aecept university stu- 


had 


that thev are 


who have little or no training and 


’ 
dents 


the result ro out as 


representatives of nive s inadequately 


tional sion stand 


trained and lacking 
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ards. This has been to no small extent ; 
sible for the unfortunate tendencies tha 
developed in connection with athletic , 
tion and the over-emphasis on intersi 
and intercollegiate teams. 

Ohio State University through its ( 


Edueation is confronted with the task 


paring men and women who have a broad 


spective of the entire field of education 


especially qualified to accept positions of lea 


ship in physical education and health 
Vision, 
the 


tions. 


state, both in this and in futur 


The course provides for setting the ma 


of instruction in motion gradually, in the 


1923 to 1926, only the sophomore courses being 


given next year, the junior courses the 


ing and the 


1925-26. 


vear senior courses in 


Jeginning next fall, students wishing to | 
Colleg 


the 


Education and start immediately with 


this course will register in 


quirements in the respective groups. 
ence group includes chemistry, zoolog 
omy, physiology, kinesiology, bacteriol 


hvgiene. Cultural subjects required ar 


lish, foreign languages, psychology, soe 


ences, public speaking with several sug 


electives in history and English lit 


Edueational theory courses include 


education, edueational psychology, hi 


education, principles and practice of edu 


school administration, practice teach 


electives. The professional courses in 


education are history and principles of 


edueation, organization and administrat 


physieal edueation, kinesiology, 


¢vymnasties, prevention and care of injur 
hygiene and school health pr 


with cour 


training, 
The 


theory and practice of physical edueatior 


rounded out 


training is 
deal especially with the organization ar 
duet of all the special activities included 
field. 

hee! 
Edueat 


some time, but unsettled conditions bet 


eourse 


The adoption of this 
consideration by the College ot 
during the war and the serious lack ot 
facilities have previously prevented 


lishment. 
\W 


The new course should mean my 
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QUOTATIONS 
\ ENTERING A GENTLEMAN'S COLLEGE! 
My Dear Son:—I am 


writing a few things 


say to you when we took our last 
er, the day before you left for Yale. 
say them then, and I will even 
at I shamelessly inveigled you into 
stroll en the quiet street that I might 
‘arefully prepared bit of Chesterfield 
te; but somehow I could not seem to 
ind, after all, perhaps I can write what 
my mind more freely and plainly than 
have spoken it. 


nk I 


ting old. 


had never realized before that I 
rse | have known that my hair is eaus- 
solicitude, and that I 


lessly wedded to my pinee-nez while 


mother much 
my daily paper, and at the opera; but 
neomprehensible way I had forgotten 
ate these trifles with the encroachments 
time. It was the sudden realization that you 
e about to become a Freshman in the eol- 
om which, as it seems to me, I but yes- 
craduated, that “froze the genial current 


] 


soul,” and spared you my paternal lee- 
I ean shut my eyes and still hear the 
that beautiful 
ng; and vet but a few nights more and 


ll be locked in the deadly Rush on the 
field where I triumphantly received two 


Song, as we sang it June 


kened eyes, and, I trust, gave many more! 

{nother thing, trifling in itself, opened my 
ves to the fact of my advancing years. 

My son, my loyal and affectionate boy, some 
lay it may be yours to know the pain, the un- 
easonable pain, that comes over a man to know 
that between him and his boy, and his boy’s 
friends, an unseen but unassailable barrier has 
arisen, erected by no human agency; and to 
leel that while they may experience a vague re 

1A Father to His Son: A Letter to an Under- 
raduate upon his entering College, by John D. 
Swain, 92 L. The Yale Alumni Weekly says: 
‘This letter, which first appeared in the Alumni 
Weekly of March 18, 1908, was published this fall 

pamphlet form and sent, with our compliments, 
have 
now 


he parents of entering freshmen. We 
l and 


n response to many requests.’’ 


er 


much favorable comment on it, 


spect and even curiosity t kno 


on vour side ol the barrier, vou on 


would give all—wealth, 


back Lo 


gracetullyv, is 


posit on, 
All the 
crawling ove 


back aga n! 


honor—to get theirs! 


clumsily or 


barrier; but not one ever crawls 


You have ever seemed happy to be with me; 


you have worked with me, read and smoked 


with me, even plaved golf with me; but the 
subtle change in your attitude, the kindling of 
your eve when we met young men ol your age, 


is the keenest pain I have ever known; vet 


knows! I 


one 


which, God would not reproach vou 


with. 


It explains what I used to see on my father’s 


face and did not understand. 


For the tyranny of youth, my son, is the 


one 


tvranny which never has been, never can be 


overthrown. Nothing can displace it, nothing 


shake its power. 


I usually beat you at golf, and occasionally 


at tennis; I suppose that if we were to spar 


together I might still make a respectable show 


ing, and at least “save my face.” It avails 


nothing. I am on my side of the barner, you 
on yours. 

It seems but a vear and a day sinee I tucked 
the ball under my arm and sped down the grid 
iron, sustained by the yells of my partisans; 
and if our game lacked the machine-like pre 
cision of the mass formations you are already 
somewhat familiar with, it was a good game, 
and we were good men, and all on the right 
side of the barrier! 
moment and 


So bear with me if I pause a 


vaze back across this inevitable gulf into the 


pleasant land that lies behind me,—a picture 
evoked by your dawning college caree) 
think me 


rood o me 


have regretful, 
Life 


and every age has its gifts for the man who Is 


I would not vou 


or melancholy. has been 


willing to work for them and use them tem 
And 


more ludicrous, than the 


perately. nothing is more ungracefal, 


spectacle of one who 


attempts to linger over the pleasures of an age 


he has outlived, and ignore the advantages ol 
his own time of life. 


Yet, as the vears bring weakness, the mind 


earlie pe? ods 


persistently drifts back to the 


of life, until the aged actually enter nhase 
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naptly name “second « Tg most men do,—I did. The gambling 
Heaven forefend me! man is primordial. Kept under due b 
[ can still appreciate a pair of sparkling blue not useful, it is at least comparatively | 
eyes, and [ am not oblivious to the turn of a This is the very best that I or any hon 
pretty shoulder; although I devoutly trust that can say ot tt I should be vlad if vo 
st is now impersonal, and merely ar cared to gamble; but I do not ask 
ing that vou will, I do not insult vou, 
till do my 18 holes of golf well under self equally, by warning you against 
85 and I think I shot last fall as well as ever ness; to suppose you capable of cheat 
in my lite; but I must admit, sadly but not cards is to suppose an impossibility. 
rancorously, that | much prefer my comfortable not do so without forfeiting the right 
grandstand seat to my old position of halfback, enter your home again. But some 
and I should not be willing to run at top speed insidious practices, not unknown in 
a mile, except upon a matter class, savor to the upright mind ot 
of great moment. without always incurring its penalties 
And so, comfortably situated upon my side To play with men who vou know ear 
of the barrier, let me, my dear son, who have ford to lose and who must either che 
spared vou so much elderly wisdom (more, | suffer privation; to play when you 
fear, because | have hitherto been blissfully must win your bet to square yourselt 
unaware of my own seniority the from any when you do not reasonably see how 
conscious motive), let me, I say, indulge in a going to raise the money to pay providing 


chance to w 


few customary parental warnings to you at lost—this is a gambler’s 
this time. I trust that they will not be hack gentleman will ever expose his fellow 
neved, and I know that thev will be sincere. There is nothing heroic about these « 

Some fathers say to their sons upon the first casts of the die; one risks only the 
home leaving,—“Beware of wine and women!”  low’s money. These practices I ask ar 
I do not vou to avoid. 

It your home life has not taught vou the vir I ask nothing of you in the way ot a 
tues of a temperate, clean life, as I hope, then position on religion. Your mother may 


entreated 0 


no words of mine can do it, and you must learn, manded more of you here, 
as too many others have, from a bitter intimacy ean not. I ask but this; that you 
with its antithesis. earnest, serious consideration to the 

As to women, I never avoided them; I sought we exist on this planet for a shockir 


them out, from the time when, a red-cheeked fraction of eternity; that it behoove 
t man to diligently seek an answer to the 


voungster, | trudged to school beside a red 


asleep these many years in the questionw—Why am I here? And then, 


cheeked lassie 
little village lot where lie so many with whom he can, to live up to the ideal enjoined 


Tt 


I fought and played these many years gone by. answer. And if this carries you Lar, an 

I have no advice to offer you on this great leads you to embrace any of the great cree 
subject; its ethies are not taught by letter. If Christendom, this will be to your moth 
L have any regrets, they are not tor your ear, unspeakable Joy, and perhaps not less so t 
nor any man’s. And if, of some women I have — but it is a question whieh ean not be se 
the mere filial desire to please. 


known, | can not say that I lifted them up, at 
Last of all, while vou are in college, 


least of no woman ¢an it be said that I thrust 
her down! and support its ever) healthful activity 
I ask of vou no more than this and the gui I ask no academic honor your nat 
dance of vour own heart; that, in the latter tions may not lead you to strive for; no phys 


vears, when vou, too, pass over the barrier, you supremacy your animal spirits may ! 
stinctively reach out and grasp. 


may not leave behind vou shadows on the 
will, I presume, make the fratet 


flower-decked meadows of your youth. You 


You will probably play ecards in College; made, and, I hope, the societies ; 
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then learn that vour father was not 


lignified, bearded man in pince-nez 
coat, and that on his side of the bar 
ot a few capers which, seen in the 


Yet, 


he would 


his summer, gain little grace. 


live his lite over again, 


or worse. 
vou make any of the teams, never 
Never 


secret oL success. 


believe, has not been a 


I hke to 
haracteristic of our family, and it is 


ited in our college 


win the scholarship, fight it out 


the examination. 


vour race, at least finish— 


can’t win, at least keep pulling 


even if vour eve olazes and the 


xl comes into vour throat with every 


make your five vards in foot 


bucking the line—never let up,—it 
or hear, keep plugging ahead! 
vou forget all else IT have said, 


two words, through all your 


success or failure, T shall proudly 


me 
as mv own dear son. 


the old home-lite, farewell, and 


from 


AFFECTIONATE FATHER 


EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE GROWTH OF CHILDREN AS INFLU- 
ENCED BY ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
HEREDITARY CONDITIONS 
health of 


THe endeavors to improve the 
school children by a systematic development ot 

| hygiene have led to an extended use of 
purpose ol 


The de 


normal 


for the 
health 


sent out 


~pometrie statistics 


ng eonditions of ill 
of edueation has 
ng the expected heights of children 
s ages and the weights corresponding 
rticular height. The observation that 
ties many of the children of the poo 
ernourished has led to the generaliza 
all children under the normal stature 
weight are undernour 


er the normal 


more especially that children of a 


certain stature who are underweight f 


stature are deficient in de velopment due 
tinned undernourishment 


While it may be acknowledged that in 


the op 


number ot school childre: 


method 


servation of a large 


some simple statistical will be useful 


in selecting the majoritv of those who may 


need medical treatment or better nourishme nt, 


it should be reeognized that a deta led medical 


investigation of each subject is indispensable. 


and that considered individually the investiga 


tions of stature and weight mav be misleading 


Unfortunately the modern method of colleet 
of the 


ing data has been a continuation earlier 


attempts to establish general averages and the 


application of them to a mixed population. A 
a general ave! 


more detailed study shows that 


ean not be whole popula 
that 


social groups must be 


age 


apphed t 


different hereditary tvpes and 


studied 


tion, but 
n detail 


The particular problems to be answered are 


l. How = the 


i! fluenced by 


growth curve I 


racial type changit 
ditions? 


2 What is the 


‘ 


rrowth curve tI 


] 


type, the social tor eaen 


conditions 
equal , 


W hat 


being 


ettect 


posit 


growth 
belongs? 
problems the first ons 
easiest to answer because we can } 


I the 


tain of the homogeneity ol groups ol same 


hereditars which mav be studied under 
different 
diffienlt to be 


social conditions of various group: 


type 


social conditions lt much more 


certain of the sameness 


problem, that of acceleration and ret: 

requires a detailed study of the correlation 
the development of various physiological f 
Thus 


pubescence as a“ 


tions of the body. Crampton uses the 


age oft measure Dl 
logical age Observations 
based on stature ight, 
and other phenomena do not 


incide. Perhaps the most striking example 
the lack of 
found in the time 


W here, 


to the phenome na ol 


correlation in 
tions 1s 


; 


permanent teeth among 


cording 
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the de development of children afte) 
velopment of the permanent teeth, the reverse of semi-starvation. 
the ease. This may be due to special reasons, Through the courtesy of the Hebrew 
lifferent degree of care bestowed upon organizations of New York City I 
mong the rich and the poor, but able to collect measurements of stat 
nevertheless it shows that no single phenomenon weight of a great many orphan ch 
ean be taken as a standard of the physio have also been given opportunity 
logical development of the body. a considerable number of children of 
The following observations relate to the de deseent in expensive private schools, som 
velopment of the same racial type under vary which also maintain at the same time 
ing economic conditions. Observations made large number of free scholarships. Th 
in 1910 on the immigrant population suggested sults of this investigation show that the 
that the series born in different years showed dren of well-to-do parents are con 
certain differences in the whole bodily develop taller and heavier than the children 
ment. The material, however, was not quite poor. Between the ages of five to twelvy: 
adequate to prove this fact bevond eavil. A for boys, the difference exceeds 5 em., gradu 
study of the bodily development of Hebrew becoming less. From fourteen year 
children born during the period between 1895 difference decreases rapidly, in all pr 
and 1917 shows, however, fairly clearly a pe owing to the delayed acceleration in the 
riodie change in bodily development which of the poor. Unfortunately the material 


seems to run parallel to the economie evele sufficient to give any definite result 


during this period. The following table gives to the difference between adult males 
the preliminary results of a study of the ex and adult males of poor parentage. 
STATURE OF BOYS 

Hebrew Hebrew American 
as compared with the general average of the Age Orphan Private Private 
a Pet Yrs. Asylum School Schoo! 
age Proups. 5 105.6 113.5 
1902 +61 mm. 191] mm. j 110.6 118.6 
1903 +. nm. 1912 2 mm. 116.2 

. 121.3 

125.9 33. 132.3 


cesses and deficiencies, in millimeters, of the 


statures of children measured in various vears, 


1904 +24 mm, 1913 mm. 
1905 mm. 1914 mm. 
1906 23 mm. 1915 mm. : 130.6 Bt ac 139 : 
1907 ) mm. 1916 mm. ry -y es 


140.4 ’ 144.3 
1908 >) mm. 1917 mm. 146.0 . 150.7 


1909 mm. 1918 > mm. . 1514 o7. 157.6 
1910 ) mm. 1919 25 mm. 164.2 
It will be understood that the results given cr : i 73 
here express the cumulative result of years of . ead 172.3 


growth. For instance, a child 10 vears old STATURE OF GIRLS 
measured in 1915 will show the cumulative Hebrew Hebrew 
changes of the period from 1905 to 1915. Orphan Private 


’ “—_ , Asylum School 
The results seem to indicate that during un- 103.6 


favorable vears the stature is lower than in j 109.: 
114.: 
119.6 
what premature to generalize on these obser- ¢ 25 


) 
aw), 


times of general prosperity. It seems some- 


vations which, however, coincide with observa- 190 5 
tions made in Europe where a gradual in- 135 
crease in stature was found beginning in the : 141.2 
middle of the last century and extending up ~y 
to 1914. It will be interesting to compare 

these results with the observations which are 14 190.9 


now being carried on in Bavaria relating to the 
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vetween the general average of 
‘hildren and those who are 


Hoy ever, nen we com 


to that of 
children On 
5 em. less than that 
age who had been a 
r” more than six 
children are treated 
and although the attempt 
rood care of their health, the 
of so many individuals under 


ree sleeping halls and 





mont 


ns incident i fe in large in 
not favorable to the develop 
children i do not mean to say 
in a large institution could not 
ved by a much larger expenditure tution improves 
the development of the children ondition, although I am 
than it is now. How analogou 
ts that the expense increased 
such a plan would be very 
than that entailed by placing 
» care OL private Iamilles. 
orphan children who have been 


it lor vears show a development 


entirely analogous to that of poor appear that the erupt 


hildren in New York. During the infant asylum are much | 
vears still greater attention has been I understand that there a1 
the physical well-being of the chil logical cases among 
The data show that the children admitted dren, and it is possil 
1918 have improved after several years leal here with hered 
asylum over and above those of the , tables 


age at entrance. The result, however, lo 2 indicate 
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¢om 


(mer! 
st E lropean parentage, and the 


nad le opportu I Lo 

to-do Hebrews with well-to ao 
(merican immigrants 
tound tor Americans 
we have 
eonditions in 

a- equal lor each pal In 
(merican data vw » ob 
courtesy of Dr. W. Far 
k Academy; the 


were obtained from a large private school. 


Hebrew 


rand at 


nd and quantity of sport activities prac 


wo schools are somewhat different. 


conditions ol the two s ol 


nome 
are probably different to a certain ex 


how far these differences may in 


are inable to tell The ven 


l Ame an lata 


verse 


obtained in publie 


were 


hools u many di parts of the country, 


nd obviously the home surroundings of these 
identical with those of the im 


New 


se comparisons are made with 


ldren are not 


Hebrews of the East Side of 


York, so 


understanding that there is a similarity of 


- 
conditions but no identity. Perhaps 


the differences 


essential 
the most stmking result 

average tor poor Hebrew ehildren 
al American children are quite slight 


After 


other 


the fourteenth year of life. 


hat time the Hebrews lag behind. In 
words, the rapid growth of the general Ameri 
population continues longer than that of 


Hebre Ws. A 


when we compare the well-to-do Hebrews with 


the poor similar result is found 
the general American publie school population. 
Here the Hebrew ore neral 


population very 


children exceed t} 


considerably—at the age 
five vears as much as 8 ec. At nine vea 


difference is about 6 ¢., at thirteen years about 
5 e., and after this it decreases very rapidly. 
Unfortunately we have no figures for adults, 
abl ndieate that the difference be 


two groups of adults would be very 


tween Line 


presumably in tavor of the average 


For the select Newark 


American population. 
ith the general popula 


rroup as compared 


tion, we find a constant excess which at nine 
years Is about 62 c., and retains this value 


ntil about th 


age it decreases rap dly and finally 
than about 2% e«. The d fference betwee) 


vell-to-do Hebrew and the well-to do descend. 
northwest Ew 


vears, » He} 


European ¢] 


ants ol opeans Is ve 
Irom 

exceeding the northwest 
his period, but after the thirts 
the growtl Hebrew child de reas 
rapidly while that of the northwest 
child 


result of a 


slowly, wit] 


aecreases ver 


difference ot about 


of the northwest European child. 


It would seem in view of these 


the growth curve o northwest 


differs from that of Hebrews. 


opment of the body among the two 


about the same up to the thirteenth 


atter that there is a rapid decrease 
of the Hebrews and a much slower 


in the other 
This 


obtained through observations on Italian ebil- 


group. 


result does not eoincide with the data 


dren, who seem to be throughout shorter 


the American children, but in this cas 


a more rapid falling behind is observe 


ginning with the fourteenth year. 
The data here presented may be summa 
as follows: 


i 2 


logical age of 


is not possible to establish 


individuals by means ol 


observation of a single feature because each 


physiological function has its own character 


stie correlation to the chronological age of 


individual, and it is possible to form a correet 


judgment oft the general physiological develo] 


of the individual by taking 


eonditions 


ment only 


consideration all the different 
physiological development which are rea 
ry the various organs of the body. 

Ze The 


curves of different European types are small 


differences between the gvrowt 


as compared to the variations that 
brought about by different social envi 
but beginning with adolescence 

hereditary growth curve makes itself 
outweighs the environmental effeet 
3. In all probability each racial 


growth curve. 


its own 
Franz Bo 
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